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policy that we make and unmake Governments, and when
we discuss whether a Conservative or a Liberal Government
ought to be in power, we never think what effect the
change would have on foreign policy. If the democracy
is to take a real part in foreign politics, it must recognise
that great responsibilities mean great sacrifices. We must
be content to think a little less of our internal social reform,
and give more of our attention to the very difficult questions
which arise beyond the Channel and beyond the Atlantic
Ocean. We must live constantly in the consciousness that
the world to-day is one community, and that in everything
we do as a people we bear a responsibility not to ourselves
alone but to the population of the British Empire as a
whole and to the family of nations.
But when we have really set ourselves to understand
and discharge the responsibilities of foreign policy, how
shall we, the people of this country, make our opinions
effective ? How can we be sure that the Foreign Office
will carry out a policy corresponding to the considered con-
victions which we as a people have formed ?
As already stated, we have in our hands the same means
of Parliamentary control over foreign policy as over internal
policy. Parliament can overthrow a Government whose
policy it disapproves, and it can refuse to grant supplies
for the carrying out of such a policy. Short of this, the
people can express through Parliament its views as to the
way in which foreign policy should be conducted, and
generally Ministers will bow, in this as in other matters, to
the clearly expressed views of Parliament. We have, in
fact, recently seen a striking example of this. When after
the international crisis of 1911 the country clearly expressed
the opinion that no secret engagements should be entered
into with any Power which would force Great Britain to go